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certain ancient hereditary claims that had been put for-
ward on behalf of the house of Hohenzollern, pronounced
in an elaborate opinion that the title of Christian IX was
legally preferable to that of Prince Frederick, and that, as
liis title had passed by the cession to the two allied powers,
the latter were now entirely free to deal with the ceded
territories as they pleased. Nevertheless, she professed
herself ready to recognise Frederick as duke upon certain
conditions, which were declared to be essential to the
safety of Prussia on her north-west frontier, as well as to
the protection of Schleswig-Holstein itself against the
hostility of Denmark. These conditions included not
only a strict defensive and offensive alliance of the new
principality with Prussia, but an incorporation of its army
and fleet with hers, an absorption of its postal and tele-
graphic system, the cession of its fortresses, and, in fact,
a pretty complete subjection to her authority in military
matters and in external politics. These proposals were,
as was expected, rejected by Prince Frederick, trusting to
the support of Austria, and buoyed up by the general
sympathy which his pretensions found not only in the rest
of Germany, but even in the Prussian Chamber, which
still maintained unshaken its opposition to the foreign
policy and schemes of military organization of Herr von
Bismarck's government. Meanwhile, voices began to be
raised in the Duchies for annexation to Prussia; Austria
grew more and more suspicious; the relations of the
officials of the two powers established in the conquered
territory became daily less friendly. Things seemed
fast ripening towards a war, when, on the mediation of
Bavaria and Saxony, the Convention of Gastein was
signed between the rival sovereigns in the autumn of
1865. By this treaty Schleswig was in the meantime